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County ; and a third near the mouth of the North 
ITolston, which last is, or was, considered a sulphur 
fountain. 

The Old Dominion abounds with springs, of which 
the best known are the White Sulphur Springs, 
that are to Southern tourists and pleasure-seekers 
what Saratoga and Newport are to Northern ones. 
They lie in a beautiful valley, surrounded by hills, and 
mountains, and groves of stately trees. There is a 
hotel there, of course, and it contrasts agreeably with 
the great caravanseries of the North, being as cos) r 
and comfortable as these last are crowded and un- 

comfortable. The piazzas are broad and long, the 

The lover of wild and picturesque scenery, who has j halls are wide, and the grounds are planted with 

not beheld the mountain scenery of the Old Domin- noble trees. The maples which form the avenues 

ion, has still a pleasure to look forward to. 

The State is traversed, as the map will show 

him, by four principal ranges of mountains, 

which may be roughly stated to run from 
, the northeast to the southwest, and which 

cover an area of about one hundred miles 

in breadth. Between Southwest Mountains, 

the easternmost ridge, and the Blue Ridge, 

spurs of low and heavily wooded hills alter- 
nate with swamps and mountain torrents. 

The Blue Ridge, the easternmost of the true 

Appalachian ranges, is a much higher chain, 

and it maintains throughout a more uniform 

height than either of the other ranges. Its 

western slopes, as a rule, are more abrupt 

that its eastern ones. West of this lies the 

valley of the Shenandoah, the existence of 

which during the late war could not well 

escape the notice of our least geographical 

readers. Beyond this fertile but then wasted 

valley are the Great North, or Shenandoah 

Mountains — a narrow, well-defined range to- 
ward the central and southwestern portions 

of their course ; they spread out like a fan 

toward the northeastern portion into a dozen 

or more distinct ranges. 

Scattered among the mountains of the Old 

Dominion are many " natural curiosities," as 

it was once the fashion to call them. One of 

these — the Ice Mountain, is on the eastern 

bank of the North River, in Hampshire Coun- 
ty, in the northern part of the State. It is 

about five hundred feet in height, and its 

western side is covered with loose stones, 

under which crystals of pure ice are found in 

the hottest summer days. There is a spring 

at its foot, the water of which is intensely 

cold. The famous Natural Bridge, which 

figured so prominently in the geographies of 

thirty or forty years ago, is in Rockbridge 

County, in the southwestern part of the State, 

Augusta County can boast of Weir's Cave, 

which ranks next to the Mammoth Cave, 

After these, or before them, if the reader pre- 
fers, is the Blowing Cave, out of which in 

summer there rushes a current of cold air, 

with such force as to prostrate the weeds at 

its entrance, and into which in winter there 
rushes another current of cold air from with- 
out, making it in either season a veritable 

Cave of the Winds. Near this curious cave, 

which lies between the Rockbridge and Bath Alum 
springs, there is an ebbing and flowing spring. 
There is another in Brook's Gap, in Rockingham 



izes with the yellow of the hickories and the green 
of the pines, not forgetting the blaze of the sweet- 
gum and the fiery Virginia creeper. One can do 
much worse than to visit the White Sulphur Springs. 
The inhabitants of the Old Dominion are not re- 
markable for their curiosity ; if they were, our limited 
knowledge of its mountain scenery would be some- 
what increased. Puncheon Run Falls, for example, 
which a prominent writer declares are worth crossing 
the Atlantic to see, were entirely unknown to the 
world a few years ago. The thousands of visitors who 
annually flocked to the Springs, in search of health 
and the picturesque, had never heard of them. They 
were well known to the mountaineers — a rude and 
hardy race ; but, strange to say, in their frequent 
visits to the Springs to sell butter, eggs, chickens, etc., 
they never thought them worth mentioning. One of 
these incurious rustics was asked, after the Falls had 
been discovered, why he had not spoken of them ; 
and he remarked that he saw nothing "currus" 
about them. " Because, you see, when the water gets 
to the edge of the hill, it's bound to come over." And 
he added, after a moment's reflection, " Now, if it was 
to run up the mountain, it would be a curiosity ! " 
Happily for us, there are sportsmen in the Old Do- 
minion, and it is to one of these enthusiasts, a Dr. 
White, that we owe their discovery. They are nine 
miles from Alleghany Springs, in Montgomery 
County. The water, like all mountain streams, varies 
at different seasons of the year: at times only a small 
rill trickles down the mountain side, while in spring, 
when swollen by the early rains, it dashes over with 
a volume and a roar scarcely surpassed by Niagara 
itself. They have never been measured, but the whole 
fall, from the top of the mountain to its base, has 
been variously estimated at between eight and twelve 
hundred feet. This is when the water is very high ; 
at other times the Falls are broken into a series of 
cascades, or continuation of smaller falls. Thev take 







STILES FALLS.— J. D. Woodward. 



are superb ; but to see them at their best one should 
see them in early autumn when the frost has touched 
their leaves into a brilliant crimson, which harmon- 



their name from a rude camp built of Puncheons 
(staves) by soldiers in the late war, and were at one 
time a stronghold for deserters. They are only to 
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be approached by a three-mile journey up the bed of 
the stream, over fallen logs and huge rocks — a rough 
approach, which is well named Purgatory. It is a dif- 
ficult journey, especially if made without a guide. 

Four miles from Alleghany Springs there is a 
beautiful little fall, the name of which is derived from 
a sad occurrence that happened there a few years ago. 
This was the death of a young gentleman named 
Stiles, the son of a prominent clergyman of Rich- 
mond. He was visiting the Falls, with his sister 
and a party of friends, and, to obtain a better view, 
he climbed the tree in the foreground of Mr. Wood- 
ward's drawing, when 
a great vine that he 
caught hold of gave 
way, and he fell dead 
at their feet. From 
that day the Falls 
have borne his name. 

Goshen Pass, in 
Rockbridge County, 
is the wildest and 
most picturesque 
Pass in the Old Do- 
minion, The moun- 
tains nowhere rise to 
a greater altitude 
than nine hundred 
feet, but they are so 
close together and 
so perpendicular that 
their height appears 
much greater. The 
North River runs 
through this Pass, in 
some places as 
placidly and quietly 
as possible, in others 
strewn with the rocks 
it has dislodged and 
broken. It is nine 
miles in length. Two 
miles from its . south- 
erly end are the 
Rockbridge Baths, 
one of the finest 
summer resorts in 
the Old Dominion, 
where visitors should 
stop, if they wish to 
study the Goshen 
Pass, of which they 
can obtain but a 
slight idea as they 
drive past it in the 
stage at night. 



it most like ? One of our poets compares it to a 
swarm of bees — "The wild white bees of winter." 
The fancy is pretty and apt, but it belongs to Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

There is a world of poetry in snow, as we have 
hinted, and it does not end with its advent among us. 
Elemental in its origin, it continues its elemental 
work, and preserves what it seems to destroy. Its 
uses are many, as the utilitarians say, and chief among 
them is the fight that it makes against its tyrannous 
relative — Frost. It wages this fight in behalf of that 
tender family — the plants, which is never so safe as 
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The word Snow, 
which is so often in 
our mouths at this 
season, is a key that 
will open the gate of 
a World of Thought 
beside which the 
Fairy Land of the 
story-tellers is com- 
mon. The mere sight 
of it suggests the 
great processes of 
Nature by which it 
is formed, — the mys- 
teries of water and 
air, the conspiracy of 
wind and cold. Be- 
fore it was it existed 

in the waters that perpetually rise from the earth, 
climbing the invisible ladders of space until they 
reach the clouds, by which they are taken up and 
sustained, and in which they journey around the earth. 
They ascend in mist; they descend in dew, and rain, 
and snow. The dew is fresh and sparkling, the rain 
beautiful, abundant, and powerful, but the Snow — 
the soft, white, crystalline, chaste Snow — what can 
. exceed its loveliness ? A body of which mist was the 
soul, it comes down to us clothed in angelic robes 
that sparkle all over with jewels. We see it coming, 
flake by flake, wafted from its . parent cloud that 
hovers above us unseen, and gathering, flake by flake, 
until the ground is at last covered, as with a great 
white mantle. A flurry of wind sets it whirling and 
spinning in the maddest of all mad dances. What is 
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GOSHEN PASS. —J. D. Woodward. 

when folded deeply in its white embrace. Cold to us, 
it is warm to them, and it keeps them alive by keep- 
ing them dry. How it does this we leave the philo- 
sophers to explain : we only repeat what they have 
told us. 

The earthly poetry of snow, if we may coin the ex- 
pression, begins when its elemental poetry ends. It 
begins in the woods when the branches are covered 
with the innumerable blossoms of winter; and it be- 
gins among the habitations of man when the farm- 
yards are drifted over. Wherever man is, and birds 
and animals are, we find the poetry of snow. It comes 
to us with the birds who have not migrated, and who 
now approach our dwellings in flocks in search of 
food. The number is much greater in England than 
in America, as those who are familiar with the orni- 



thological writers of both countries will remember. 
The tamest winter bird there, as here, is the children's 
favorite^ the robin. 

It is man, however, who imparts the greatest charm 
to this snow-poetry — man and his surroundings in 
town and country. Who that has once seen the 
country snowed up can ever forget that beautiful, 
dazzling, dream-like sight. We recall a winter in 
New England, years ago, when the snow was at least 
three feet high on a level, and six or seven feet high 
in drifts. The fields were completely buried ; roads 
there were none. The first thing to be done was 

to dig an archway 
I through the great 
drifts that had piled 
themselves against 
the doors. Then 
came the shoveling 
of a path to the barn, 
that the cattle might 
be fed. The wood pile 
and chopping log 
were next excavated, 
by which time it was 
afternoon. It was not 
until the next day 
that the children 
were allowed to go 
out of doors. When 
the roads were 
cleared they hitched 
their sleds to passing 
teams and sleighs, 
and were dragged to 
the village and back. 
Those who had no 
sleds amused them- 
m selves by snow-ball- 
ing those who had, 
and, when these were 
out of their reach, by 
snow-balling each 
other. All children, 
especially boys, take " 
to snow-balling as 
naturally as ducks 
take to water, or 
seals take to ice. It 
is an instinct with 
them the world over. 
It tingles in the fin- 
gers of the country 
boy and the city boy 
— in the rich man's 
son and the poor 
man's son — and for 
the time they are 
equals. 

Mr. J. G. Brown 
has recognized this 
fact in the illustra- 
tion which he has 
drawn for this num- 
ber of The Aldine, 
and has given us a 
good example of the 
snow-balling boy of 
the period. He is 
the "street boy" of 
New York, the boy 
who lives by his wits, 
or, in other words, 
by his fingers. He is 
impudent and bold, 
and ready for every- 
thing — but school. 
He is especially ready 
for a fight. If he can have his choice, he prefers to have 
his fights come off in winter. It is so jolly to make an 
armful of hard snow-balls, and hide behind the box of 
a tree, to wait for and waylay his victim ! He looks 
rough and determined, this neglected descendant 
of Lazarus, but put young Master Dives in his 
place, with his business to do, and he will look so 
too. A breezy winter lyric, his pulse dances to this 
tune : 

" Naught is so fine as a winter day, 

When it clears, and the snow is done falling: 
[ wish it could never be shoveled away, 

But all used up in snow-balling ! 
There's lots of fun in a tip-top sleigh, 

When you've some one to do the hauling ; 
And skates arn't bad, — but for play, boys, play — 

The best of all is snow-balling ! " 







PUNCHEON RUN FALLS. — J. D. Woodwaku. 



